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PREFACE, 


THE completion of the first Volume of “The Home Friend” affords a 
favourable occasion for restating the reasons which were given for its 
publication, and for a reviewal of the course which has been followed 
in it: to ask whether the former were sufficiently cogent; and to 
inquire whether the latter can be justified or approved of. 

As to the former, it may be best to refer to an address very widely 
circulated, in which it is said that— 

“ It has been intimated to the Society by some of its friends, that 
a weekly publication might be advantageously added to those which 
the Society ordinarily publishes. 

“It is believed that a work conveying both instruction and amuse- 
ment, sold at a moderate price, would excite the interest of a large 
class of readers, and that its publication at fixed and brief intervals 
would sustain that interest. Besides, it might occupy the place, or 
counteract the tendency of other works, some of which are positively 
mischievous, and few of them altogether free from objection. 

“To effect this purpose, it has been determined to publish a weekly 
miscellany under the title of ‘The Home Friend.’ 

**On the subject of Morals and Religion, no extracts will be admitted 
which have not received the sanction of the Society, after vigilant 
examination by its Committees, 

*«* The Home Friend’ will contain articles partly original and partly 
selected from the works which treat of Art and Science, the History 
of Man, and Natural History in general, and of Christian Knowledge ; 
and copious extracts from those narratives which, with fictitious 
names and incidents, convey to the mind, in the most pleasing manner, 
lessons of meekness, love, and charity.” 

This extract contains what ‘“‘ The Home Friend” was intended to 
be; a reference to the index which accompanies this volume will 
show whether the intention has been, or has not been, carried out. 

The reader will have seen how numerous are the articles under 
the head ‘ Nineveh:” these have been taken from a very recent 

work, “ Assyria,” written by Mr. Gosse, and published by the 
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Society. The Biblical critic recognises in the discovery of the 
inscriptions and monuments of this great city of three days’ journey, 
an important link of the chain of evidence to the truth of Scripture ; 
he welcomes them as illustrative of manners and customs; and as 
setting at rest chronological doubts. 

The ordinary reader sees in them the fulfilment of prophecy ; with 
admiration he observes the veil of twenty-five centuries withdrawn, 
exposing the ruin which Isaiah denounced ; and beholds on its walls 
the pictures which Ezekiel has so glowingly described. 

Are not things like these worth knowing? Ought we not to be 
thankful that, at a price which makes it attainable by the humblest 
man, the tenant of the lowliest cottage, the Society can publish a 
work: which a century ago could only be purchased by the opulent 
few, and be read by the learned in public libraries ? 

Much attention has been paid to the works of creation, and to the 
wonders of nature: these may impress themselves upon a mind 
which would close every avenue to direct religious instruction ; 
while to those, who from their youth have loved their Creator, these 
proofs of his power, his wisdom, and his mercy, always afford a 
delightful source of*holy contemplation. 

Finally, whatever be the labour bestowed upon this little work, it 
will be amply repaid, if it assist, even in the smallest degree, the 
removal from the minds of any of our countrymen of that fearful 
darkness, the darkness of ignorance, which renders the uncultivated 
intellect unfit to receive Christian knowledge. Prejudices may be 
overcome ; unbelief may be reasoned with ; but utter ignorance defeats 
every means of making men wiser and better. 

The Editor thanks his many correspondents for their advice, nay, 
even for their censure: his aim will be to justify the confidence the 
Committee have reposed in him. 


December 1852. 


Norice.—It is hoped that “ The Home Friend” will be found 
very useful to clergymen, for distribution among their poorer parish- 
ioners, and also a welcome addition to lending libraries. 

The work is published in Numbers, Parts, and Volumes; each 
Number contains 24 Pages; a Part contains 4 Numbers; a Volume 


26 Numbers. 
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SCRIPTURE TOPOGRAPHY.—THE HOLY LAND. 





JUDZZA—SAMARIA—GALILEE, 


TuE country of the Hebrews has been known under different appellations. 
It was termed the Land of Canaan, from Canaan the son of Ham, whose 
posterity had possession of it. It was afterwards named Palestine, from 
the people called by the Hebrews Philistines, and by the Greeks and 
Romans Palestines. It is spoken of in Scripture as;the Land of Promise, 
in reference to the promise which the Almighty gave to Abraham ; as the 
Land of Israel, from the Israelites becoming masters of it ; and subse- 
quently as Judea, from the tribe of Judah being the most considerable of 
the twelve ; ultimately being sarictified by the presence of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, it has received the name of the Holy Land. At the period of our 
VOL. I. B 
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Saviour’s coming, it was divided into three provinces; namely, Judea, 
Galilee, and Samaria. In extent, the country may be calculated at one 
hundred and fifty miles in length, and eighty in breadth. This sacred 
spot has been emphatically described in the sacred volume as a pastoral 
country, ‘* flowing with milk and honey.” If we look to its geographical 
boundaries, it appears to be protected on all sides: by seas and deserts, so 
as to prevent its inhabitants falling an easy conquest to the great monarchies 
which were successively permitted to subjugate the civilized world. If we 
consider that the Hebrews, for great and mysterious purposes, were destined 
to be kept a peculiar people, the choice of this land for their residence was 
singularly marked by wisdom. ‘The commerce of their shores was limited, 
and the mountainous surface of their country prevented them from con- 
gregating in large cities; their institutions were consequently less liable 
than those of regions more accessible, to be corrupted by the examples of 
strangers. 

Of all places on the face of the globe, Judea, and the portions of Asia 
by which it is surrounded, unquestionably claim a superiority in point of 
interest. This spot is that “‘ glory of all lands,” on which the greatest 
scenes of antiquity were acted. It was in this quarter that the Most High 
placed his once favoured people, the Jews,—that revelations were delivered 
to the prophets, and those oracles of truth communicated which shall 
endure forever. Here, again, the most glorious and stupendous manifesta- 
tion of Divine love was accomplished, by the birth, life, death, resurrec- 
tion, and ascension of the anointed Son of God; here were the foundations 
of Christianity laid, and the first churches planted.—See Raz Wi1son’s 

Travels, vol. i. pp. 161, 162. 

‘One seldom sees a country overrun with hills in the manner this is. 
In general they are not in ranges, but more or less isolated, and of a 
picturesque form. Few of them approach to the character of mountains, 
save Carmel, and the Quarantina,* the shores of the lakes, and those which 
bound the valley of the Jordan.. To account for the existence of so large 
a population im the promised land, the numerous hills must have been 
entirely cultivated ; at present, their appearance ow the sides and summits 
is, for the most part, bare and rocky. ky old time they were probably 
formed into terraces, as is now seen on the few cultivated ones, where the 
vine, olive, and fig-tree flourish” —Canwe’s Eastern Letters, p. 296. 

* The country promised: to the posterity of the patriarchs was to be the 
‘glory of all lands;’ “a land flowing with milk and honey.’ Under the 
sway of the Canaanites, amidst all their wickedness, it brought forth in 
such abundance, that the spies sent forward by Moses were constrained at 
their return to say concerning it, ‘It is a good land which the Lord our 
God doth give us.’ In the time of David the population must have 
amounted to several millions, as the men able to bear arms were numbered, 
at the lowest computation, and after an imperfect census, at 1,300,000. 
In the time of Jehoshaphat the men of war, in Judah alone, amounted to 

1,060,000. Josephus tells us ‘that at one celebration of the Passover, in 
the reign of Nero, there were present at Jerusalem 2,700,000 persons.’ 

“Tn authentic history we meet with no country so happy as the promised 
land in the most prosperous periods of its existence; and had the people 
been faithful to ... their God, there would have been realized amongst 
them all that the imagination has fabled of the golden age. ‘The spot 

* A precipitous mountain near Jericho, rising, an almost perpendicular wall of 
rock, twelve or fifteen hundred feet above the plain. 
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cultivated by the husbandman (and nearly all were of this occupation) was 
his own; it had belonged to his family for centuries; he was surrounded 
by the homesteads of his immediate relatives; from father to son were 
transmitted a thousand little traditions (about) every stone and stream ; 
and all that affection treasured up in the memory was more or less con- 
nected with the sphere of his daily occupations... . 

‘In relative situation the Holy Land had many advantages, as it was at 
no great distance from any of the kingdoms most celebrated in ancient 
times, and yet not so necessarily connected with them as to make its 
position dangerous. It had enough of mountain, and stream, and lake, 
and sea, to render it complete in its own resources. It admitted of easy 
defence against invasion, either by sea or land. Nor must it be forgotten, 
that its position, almost in the centre of the three great continents of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, was the most desirable that could have 
been chosen, when the fulness of time was come, and the blessings 
of revelation and redemption were to be scattered among all the dwellers 
upon earth. 

“The relative appearance of the country has been most accurately 
deseribed by Moses. ‘ The land, whither thou goest in to possess it, is not 
as the land of Egypt, from whence ye came out, where thou sowedst thy 
seed, and wateredst it with thy foot, as a garden of herbs; but the land, 
whither ye go to possess it, is a land of hills and valleys, and drinketh 
water of the rain of heaven.’ * .... The valleys are composed of a deep 
rich soil, free from stones. ‘The rocks are principally of grey limestone, 
and they contributed greatly towards the sustenance of a large population, 
as they were terraced in all directions with embankments built up with loose 
stones, on which grew melons, cucumbers, and other creeping plants, as 
well as the vine, the fig, and the olive . . . . There are no rivers worthy of 
the name besides the Jordan. The towns are nearly all built upon the 
hills, partly for defence, and partly for the more convenient growth of the 
vegetables most used as food by the people . . . . The plains are open, not 
separated by hedges or walls. ‘The roads are carried through the corn- 
fields; and it may frequently happen, that, in the sowing of grain, different 
portions of the same handful may fall by the way-side, and upon stony 
places, and among thorns, and into good ground. .. . . (See Matt. xiii. 5.) 

“It would be wrong to argue the former capabilities of the Holy Land 
from its present appearance, as it is now under the curse of God, and its 
general barrenness is in full accordance with prophetic denunciation. The 
Israelite in our street, whose appearance was delineated with graphic 
precision by Moses in the fifteenth century before Christ, is not a surer 
evidence of the inspiration of the holy volume, than the land‘@s it now 
exists, cursed as it is in all its products, its heaven shut up, and com- 
paratively without rain.t ‘The prophecies concerning Canaan are nume- 
rous, and have been so literally fulfilled, that they may now be used as actual 
history.” —Harpy’s Notices of the Holy Land, pp. 275—283. 

The observation of Mr. Hardy, that the prophecies concerning Canaan 
have been so exactly accomplished, that they may now be used as actual 
history, is strictly correct, and a very slight sketch (such as alone can be 
given in a work like this) will show its propriety. Thus the Israelites 

were told that their land should be desolate, enjoying its sabbaths (7. e. 
being untilled, and at rest) while they were in the land of their enemies ;— 
that briers and thorns should come upon it, and that they that pass by should 
* Deut. xi, 10, 11. + Deut. xi. 17. 
B 2 
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be astonished. These predictions are fulfilled to the letter. We are told 
that the art of cultivation is in the most deplorable state; and that, in this 
desolate country, the traveller in his route every day finds fields abandoned 
by the plough ; the earth produces only briers and thorns in many parts, 
and the condition of the peasants is misery and wretchedness ; so that the 
feebleness of the population in so excellent a country may well excite our 
astonishment. ‘‘ The vine languisheth,” for it goes unpruned ; “ the new 
wine mourneth,” neither do they “‘drink wine with a song;” “strong 
drink is bitter to them that drink it,” for to indulge in good cheer would 
expose the people to extortion, and wine to a corporal punishment. The 
wines of Jerusalem, too, are execrable. 

The prophet Isaiah declares, “all the merry-hearted do sigh. ‘Their 
shouting shall be no shouting. The mirth of ‘tabrets ceaseth ;—the joy 
of the harp ceaseth.” And we are told that the melancholy and plaintive 
tones of the Arab in singing affect the listener almost to tears,—while of 
musical instruments the people have none, or such as are worse than none. 

** Your land, strangers devour it in your presence,” "Writes the same pro- 
phet ; ‘ and it is desolate as ov erthrown by strangers.” And Jeremiah and 
Eze skiel proclaim, “ Destruction upon destruction is cried—mischief shall 
come upon mischief.” How exactly this has come to pass, ten invasions, 
which have introduced into Syria a succession of foreign nations, and the 
successive conquests of the Romans, Arabians, Turks, E uropeans, Egyptians, 
and Tartars, bear witness; and thus has it been given into the hands of 
strangers for a prey, and unto the wic ked of the ¢ arth for a spoil ; for when 
the Ottomans took Syria from the Mamlouks of Egypt, they considered it 
only as the spoil of a vanquished enemy. According to the law, the life 
and property of the vanquished belong to the ae rors. The traveller 
(Volney) here quoted remarks, that the ¢ government is far from disapproving 
a system of robbery and plunder ; that precautions against robbers are most 
necessary in Palestine and the whole frontier of the desert; and that war, 
famine, and pestilence assail them at every turn. They sow in anguish, and 
reap venation and care. They would not be permitted to reap the fruit of 
their labours. Reduced to a little flat cake of barley or doora, to onions, 
lentils, and water—dread prevails throughout the villages ; for extortion, 
and the tyranny of all its governors, are everywhere fatal to agriculture, arts, 
commerce, and population. From the same writer we learn that the roads 
in the mountains are extremely bad—that nobody travels alone—and that 
great roads, canals, and bridges, in the interior parts of the country, there 
are none ; in short, the barbarism of Syria is complete—the most simple 
arts are in a state of barbarism—the sciences are totally unknown. In all 
this, as with a sunbeam, the accomplishment of the Divine threatenings is 
written. ‘The robbers shall enter into it, and defile it. The spoilers 
are come upon all high places through the wilderness. No flesh shall 
have peace. They have sown wheat, but they shall reap thorns; they 
have put themselves to pain, but shall not profit. They shall eat their 
bread with carefulness, and drink their water with astonishment; that her 
land may be desolate from all that is therein, because of the violence of all 
them that dwell therein. The highways lie waste....the wayfaring 
man ceaseth . . . . the earth is defiled under the inhabitants thereof... . 
the worst of the heathen possess their houses.... it is a people of no 
understanding.” 

Again, the annual sum paid by the different divisions of Syria, into the 
treasury of the Sultan, amounts to 2345 purses; but Palestine, one of 
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these divisions, returns nothing. ‘* They shall be ashamed of your 
revenues.” * ‘The pastoral or wandering tribes overrun Syria. The 
Turkmen, Curds, and Bedouins have no fixed habitations, but keep 
perpetually wandering with their tents and herds. ‘ Many pastors have 
destroyed my vineyard, they have trodden my portion under foot, they have 
made my pleasant portion a desolate wilderness.’ + 

As he peruses the numerous works written by the many travellers who 
have visited the Holy Land, the reader will hardly fail to notice the frequent 
repetition of the word ruins ; ruined cities ;‘ villages ; forts ; where now 
wild animals or birds and scorpions lurk: for ‘“‘ the forts and towers shall 
be for dens for ever; the multitude of the city shall be left; the defenced 
city shall be desolate ; and the habitation forsaken, and left like a wilder- 
ness; your cities are burned with fire, and the cities that are-inhabited shall 
be laid waste.” 

Again, we find continually that, where once the land was fertile and 
productive, it now lies desert; where once, in well-watered plains, the 
stately tree and fruitful shrub abounded (see JERicHo), barrenness now 
reigns ; so that scarce a tree is to be seen throughout the perished and 
dusty country. Here and there only we find a few lovely and verdant 
spots to tell what once the land-of promise was. The remains of cisterns 
are to be found, in which they collected the rain-water ; and traces of the 
s~anals by which these waters were distributed on the fields,—but now, 
even the plentiful fountain gushes forth in vain, for there are none to direct 
its waters ; and it has come to pass which was written, ‘‘ Ye shall be as a 
garden that hath no water. How long shall the land and the herbs of 
every field wither, for the wickedness of them that dwell therein ?” 

Many of the foregoing passages are taken from the travels of an acute 
and accurate observer, whose testimony is the more valuable, since it is 
that of an enemy, for he was himself an unbeliever in that very word of 
prophecy which his own narrative continually (though to himself un- 
consciously) proves to be very ‘ sure.” Mr. Keith observes, that in one 
single sentence he shows the fulfilment of not less than six predictions. 
They are as follows :— 

Mr. VoLNEY WRITES— 

‘*] will destroy your high places, and bring your “The temples are thrown 
sanctuaries unto desolation.”—Lev. xxvi. 30,31; down, 

Amos ii. 5. 


“The palaces shall be forsaken.”—Jsaiah xxxii. The palaces demolished, 
14. 
“Twill... destroy the remnant of the sea-coast.” The ports filled up, 
—Lzek. xxv. 16. 
“1 will make your cities waste.”—JZev. xxvi. The towns destroyed 
> 
31 : , 
“ Few men left.”—Jsaiah xxiv. 6. And the earth, stripped of 
“So will I... make the land desolate; yea, iis inhabitants, 
more desolate than the wilderness towards Diblath, Seems a dreary burying- 
in all their habitations.” —Zzek. vi. 14. lace. ”"t 
+ 


The preceding extracts may serve to give a slight sketch of the past and 
present state of Judzea, and to point out briefly the fulfilment of prophecy 


* Jer. xii. 13. 

7 Jer. xii. 10. For some of the principal prophecies alluded to concerning 

Judea, see Lev. xxvi.; Deut. xxix. 22—24; Isa. i. vi. xxiv. xxxii. 9, &c., xxxiii. 
8; Jer. iv. 20, &c.; xii. xviii. 6; Ezek. vii. 21, &c., xii. 17—20; Dan. ix. 27, 

} Keith’s Demonstration of the Truth of the Christian Religion, pp. 19, 20. 
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in the latter. It may not be amiss to close the chapter with a more cheer- 
ing theme, and to allude to those prophecies which promise brighter and 
happier days to this desolate and afflicted land, and her despised and 
wandering sons. ‘The Lord thy God will turn thy captivity, and have 
compassion upon thee, and will return and gather thee from all the nations 
whither the Lord thy God hath scattered thee. . . . And the Lord thy God 
will bring thee into the land which thy fathers possessed, and thou shalt 
possess it... . Who are these that fly as a cloud, and as the doves to their 
windows? And they shall build the old wastes, they shall raise up the 
former desolations, and they shall repair the waste cities, the desolations of 
many generations. Ye, © mountains of Israel, shall shoot forth your 
branches, and yield your fruit to my people of Israel; ...and I will 
multiply men upon you, all the house of Israel, even all of it; and the 
cities shall be inhabited. . . . For I will take you from among the heathen, 
and gather you out of all countries, and will bring you into your own land. 
Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, that the ploughman shall overtake 
the reaper, and the treader of grapes him that soweth seed ; and the moun- 
tains shall drop sweet wine, and all the hills shall melt. And I will bring 
again the captivity of my people of Israel, and they shall build the waste 
cities and inhabit them ; and they shall plant vineyards and drink the wine 
thereof; they shall also make gardens, and eat the fruit of them. And I 
will plant them upon their land, and they shall be no more pulled up out 
of their land which I have given them, saith the Lord thy God.” (See 
Deut. xxx. 3—5 ; Isa. Ix. 8, &e.; Ixi. 4, &c.; Ezek. xxxvi. 8, &c.; Amos 
ix. 13, 15, &c.)* 





THE DEATH OF HOOKER. 


Hr was a clergyman eminent for humility, piety, and learning, and the 
celebrated author of the work called ‘ Ecclesiastical Polity,” wherein he 
judiciously set forth and defended the doctrine and discipline of the 
Church of England. 

About the year 1600 he fell into a long and sharp sickness, occasioned 
by a cold taken in his passage by water betwixt London and Gravesend, 


* For a fuller view of the fulfilment of prophecy in the present state of Juda, 
the reader is referred to Keith’s ‘ Evidence of Prophecy,’ and the same author's 
‘Demonstration of the Truth of the Christian Religion:’ from which sources 


much of the preeeding matter is derived. 
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from the malignity of which he never recovered; for after that time 
till his death he was never free from thoughtful days and restless nights. 
But a submission to His will that makes the siek man’s bed easy by giving 
rest to his soul, made his very languishment comfortable: and yet all this 
time he was solicitous in his study, and said often to Dr. Saravia, (who 
saw him daily, and was the chief comfort of his life,) ‘‘that he did not 
beg a long life of God for any other reason but to live to finish his three 
remaining books of Ecclesiastical Polity, and then, Lord, let thy servant 
depart in peace,” which was his usual expression. And God heard his 
prayers, though he denied the Church the benefit of those books, as com- 
pleted by himself; and it is thought he hastened his own death, by hasten- 
ing to give life to his own books: but this is certain, that the nearer he 
was to his death, the more he grew in humility, in holy thoughts and 
resolutions. 

About a month before his death, this good man, that never knew, or at 
least that never considered the pleasures of the palate, began first to lose 
his appetite, and then to have an averseness to all food, insomuch that he 
seemed to live some intermitted weeks by the smell of food only, and 
yet still studied and writ. And now his guardian angel seemed to foretell 
him that the day of his dissolution drew near, for which his vigorous soul 
appeared to thirst. In this time of his sickness, and not many days before 
his death, his house was robbed; of which he having notice, his question 
was, ‘‘ Are my books and written papers safe?” and being answered ‘* that 
they were,” his reply was, “Then it matters not, for no other loss can 
trouble me.” 

About one day before his death, Dr. Saravia, who knew the very 
secrets of his soul, came to him, and after a conference of the benefit, the 
necessity, and safety of the Church’s absolution, it was resolved that the 
doctor should give him both that and the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
on the following day. To which end the doctor came, and after a short 
retirement and privacy they two returned to the company ; and then the 
doctor gave him, and some .of those friends which were with him, the 
blessed sacrament of the body and blood of Jesus. Which being performed, 
the doctor thought he saw a reverend gaiety and joy in his face. But it 
lasted not long; for his bodily infirmities did return suddenly, and became 
more visible, insomuch that the doctor apprehended death ready to seize 
him; yet after some amendment, left him at night with a promise to 
return early the day following, which he did; and then found him better 
in appearance, deep ia con templation, and not inelinable to discourse, 
which gave the deeter occasion to require his present thoughts, to the 
which he replied, ‘that ‘“‘he was meditating the nuniber and nature of 
angels, and their blessed obedience and order, without which peace could 
not be in heaven: ; and, oh, that it might be so on-earth! ” 

After which werds he said, “J have lived to see*this world is made up 
of perturbations,and I have long been preparing to leave it, and gathering 
comfort for the dreadful hour of snaking my aecount with God, which I 
now apprehend to be near. And-+though I have, by his grace, loved Him 
inmy youth, and feared him in my age, and laboured to have a conscience 
void of offence to Him and to all men, yet if Thou, O Lord, be extreme 
to mark what I have done amiss, who ean abide it? and therefore, where 
1 have failed, Lord, show mercy unto me; for I plead not my righteous- 
ness, but the forgiveness of my unrighteousness, for His merits who died 
to purchase pardon for penitent sinners; and since I owe Thee a death, 
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Lord, let it not be terrible, and then take thine own; I submit to it. Let 
not mine, O Lord, but let thy will be done :” with which expression he 
fell into a dangerous slumber,—dangerous as to his recovery. Yet 
recover he did, but it was to speak only these few words, ‘‘ Good doctor, 
God hath heard my daily petitions ; for I am at peace with all men, and 
He is at peace with me; and from that blessed assurance, I feel that 
inward joy which this world can neither give nor take from me: my 
conscience beareth me this witness, and this witness makes the thoughts of 
death joyful. I could wish to live to do the Church more service, but 
cannot hope for it; for my days are past as a shadow that returns not.” 

More he would have spoken, but his spirits failed him, and after a short 
conflict between nature and death, a quiet sigh put a period to his last 
breath, and so he fell asleep. And now he seems to rest like Lazarus in 
Abraham’s bosom. Let me here draw his curtain, till with the most 
glorious company of the patriarchs and apostles, and the most noble army 
of martyrs and confessors, this most learned, most humble, holy m: un, shall 
also awake to receive an eternal tranquillity, and with it a greater degree 
of glory than common Christians shall be made partakers of. In the mean 
time, bless, O Lord, bless his brethren the clergy of this nation, with 
effectu: il endeavours to attain, if not to his great learning, yet to his 
remarkable meekness, his godly simplicity, and his Christian moderation ; 
for these will bring peace at the last: and, Lord! let his most excellent 
writings be blest with what he designed when he undertook them, which 
was glory to Thee, O God on high, peace in thy Church, and good will 
to mankind! Amen, Amen. 


FINGAL’S CAVE, 





Srarra is one of a group of islands called the Hebrides, or Western 
Islands of Scotland. It is of an irregular oval shape, about a mile and a 
half across, and is a sort of table-land, supported by cliffs of various 
heights. These cliffs are formed of a stone called basalt, which rises up 
to a great height, in the shape of lofty pillars. In many parts of the coast 
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these pillars have yielded to the action of the sea, and caves have been 
formed of remarkable beauty. 

The caves are most easily seen along the eastern side of the island ; the 
surge, which constantly beats on the other sides, rendering an approach 
difficult and dangerous. So beautiful and regular are these caves, that 
they appear to have been built up by the hand of man; the lofty columns 
are like those of a cathedral, supporting a richly carved roof, adorned with 
various hues, while the ends of innumerable small columns of basalt give 
the ground the appearance of a tessellated pavement. 

The most celebrated of these caves is that known as Fingal’s Cave. 
The entrance is an irregular arch, fifty-three feet broad, and one hundred 
and seventeen feet high. The interior is two hundred and fifty feet in 
length. The siles are straight, and are divided into pillars, some of which, 
on the eastern side, are broken off near the base, and form a path to the 
farthest end. The rest of the floor is washed by a deep, and often 
tumultuous, sea. In fine weather boats can reach the farthest end of the 
cave, but with the least swell they are liable to be dashed to pieces. When 
the sea is boisterous, the waves rush to the farthest extremity with a 
deafening noise, hurling aloft volumes of spray and flakes of foam. At 
the extreme end is a kind of natural throne, from wuich the spectator 
commands a fine view of that magnificent hall, which by its beautiful 
symmetry resembles, yet surpasses, the imitative efforts of man. Sir 
Walter Scott notices the cave in poetical language, thus :— 


“Here, as to shame the temples deck’d 
sy skill of earthly architect, 

Nature herself, it seem’d, would raise 
A minster to her Maker’s praise ! 
Not for a meaner use ascend 
Her columns, or her arches bend ; 
Nor of a theme less solemn tells 
That mighty surge that ebbs and swells, 
And still, between each awful pause, 
From the high vault an answer draws 
In varied tone, prolong’d on high, 
That mocks the organ’s melody. 
Nor does its entrance front in vain 
To old Iona’s holy fane, 
That Nature’s voice might seem to say, 
‘Well hast thou done, frail child of clay ! 
Thy humble powers that stately shrine 
Task’d high and hard—but witness mine !’” 








ANECDOTES OF ELEPHANTS. 


Aw artillery officer in India witnessed a circumstance which he thus 
relates :—‘‘ The battering train going to the siege of Seringapatam had 
to cross the sandy bed of a river that resembled other rivers of the 
Peninsula, which leave, during the dry season, but a small stream of water 
running through them; though their beds are mostly of considerable 
breadth, very heavy for draught, and abounding in quicksands. It 
happened that an artillery-man, who was seated on the tumbrill of one of 
the guns, by some accident fell off in such a situation that in a second or 
two the hind wheel must have gone over him. The elephant which was 
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stationed behind the gun, perceiving the predicament in which the man 
was, instantly, without any warning from its keepers, lifted up the wheel 
with its‘trunk, and kept it suspended till the carriage had passed clear 
of him.” 

When the elephant passes through a crowd, he is very careful to open a 
way with his trunk, that he may not injure any one. A remarkable 
instance of this humanity (as we must call it) is related by the Baron de 
Lauriston, who, being at Lacknaor when an epidemic distemper was raging, 
and when the road to the palace was covered with the sick and dying, the 
Nabob came out with his elephant. The prince being in haste, his slaves 
made no attempt to clear the road, and it appeared impossible for the 
elephant to do otherwise than tread upon and crush many of these poor 
wretches in his passage. The elephant, however, without appearing to 
slacken his pace, and without having received any command for that 
purpose, assisted them with his trunk,—removed some, and stepped over 
others with so much care that not one person was wounded. It has been 
attempted to explain this anecdote on the supposition that the elephant has 
an aversion for smaller animals, especially such as cross his path. It is 
much more satisfactory and pleasing to refer it to a kind and gentle dis- 
position ; besides, it is not true that the elephant dislikes smaller animals 
about it. Major Smith relates that an elephant, exhibited a few years ago 
in the United States of America, hada great affection for a dog, and the 
spectators, to tease her, used occasionally to pull the dog’s ears, and make 
it yelp. On one occasion, when this was being done at “the side of a barn, 
Within which the elephant was kept, as soon as she heard the voice of the 
dog in distress she began to feel the boards which separated her from it, 
and, giving one blow, appeared surprised that they did not fall; she then 
struck with greater force, made the boards fly in splinters, and looked 
through with such menacing gestures, that the tormentors of the dog 
thought proper to make off. 


OLD ADAMSON. 





OF all the visits that are paid by us amongst the humbler classes, few, 
perhaps, are more interesting than those paid to the aged ; for, where we 
find the “ hoary head in the way of righteousness” it is indeed a “ crown 
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OLD ADAMSON. 11 
of glory ;” whether it be seen in the palaces of kings, the mansions of the 
noble, or the cottages of the poor. Who is there that does not feel him- 
self humbled, when he contemplates age and infirmity coupled with 
poverty, and yet contentment speaking in every word and look? Surely 
the sight of it makes us feel, often perhaps in spite of ourselves, that 
happiness comes indeed from within, and not from without; and that 
those who, judging them merely from external appearances, seem to be 
the most miserable, are, in fact, often the happiest of mankind. I am not, 
however, going’ to sketch a picture of one of the most afflicted of God’s 
servants, but rather of one who, having, as he describes himself, enjoyed 
many blessings in this world, calmly awaits his change, neither fearing 
death, nor desiring it, but entirely resigned to his Maker’s will. 

The first time that I saw old Adamson was some years ago. He was 
then seventy-seven years of age. I was in search of a person to 
wash and iron for me; and I was told by a woman, that, if any of the 
Adamsons were living, (and she was sure she could not say whether they 
were or not, for she had heard of the death of one or more,) I could not 
meet with better washers if I searched all the country side over; but they 
had gone two miles off for the sake of getting better water, and since then 
she had seen nothing of them, excepting once, when she went to see their 
brother who lived with them, and who had had the rheumatic fever. She 
then described the place where they lived, adding, ‘‘ You cannot fail to 
know the house, ma’am, for it’s the cleanest in the row; that is, if the 
Adamsons are still in it, as I suspect they are. I shall be sorry, how- 
ever, ma’am, if I should be sending you a wild-goose chase ; but you'll 
thank me if I’ve not, for, as I said before, better washers there cannot be.” 

I told her that, in any case, I should thank her for trying to help me; 
and off I set, determined to hunt out the Adamsons if they were stil] in 
the land of the living. I found it was a good three miles’ walk, instead 
of two, as my friend had told me; but the day was fine and frosty, so 
the distance was of little consequence ; and when I came to the row of 
cottages to which I had been directed, I espied an old man gathering up 
some little bits of stick; and as I saw that when he raised himself up he 
could not stand erect,,and that he moved one leg with difficutly, I imme- 
diately fancied that this might be the rheumatic brother whom the woman 
had mentioned. I therefore went up to him, inquiring if he could direct 
me to the house of a washerwoman called Adamson. ‘Oh! yes, ma’am,” 
he said, pointing to the house just behind him, ‘I'll tell my sister that a 
lady wants her.” I saw that he was trying to go faster than he could 
conveniently, so I told him I would step in, if his sister was at home. 

I did so, and there I found Margaret Adamson, the very picture of 
neatness and cleanliness. She was not dressed in a gown, but had on a 
dark blue cotton jacket over a black petticoat, and an apron and cap 
which would have vied with the snow in whiteness. She was just placing 
on the table two tea-cups and a small white loaf. The coffee was boiling 
on the fire, and though, it was not much after four o’clock, it was evident 
they were going to take their evening meal. TI told her that I would not 
interrupt her long, but that I had called, having heard that she took in 
washing. She curtsied in that good old-fashioned style which it always 
does my heart good to see, and, taking hold of her white apron, she wiped 
down a chair, (though it was so clean that the apron was no worse for 
its office,) and begged I would be seated, as there was no hurry about 
their meal. 
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She said she had taken in washing for forty years, and had washed for 
two families upwards of twenty of that time. ‘ Ah! then,” I replied, 
‘*T fear you will not be able to take mine, for we are a large family.” 
‘‘ Why, indeed, ma’am,” she said, ‘I shall be very glad to do it, for 
several of my best families have died off, one after another, and, of late, 
I have not gone after any others; for now both my sisters are gone, and 
my brother has become so infirm, and you see, ma’am, I am not young 
myself; so that it was of no use seeking for washings that I might soon 
have to give up.” ‘* Does your brother, then, require much waiting on?” 
**Oh dear! ma’am, no; lame as you see he is, he often brings me all the 
water.” 

At this moment he entered the door, and smiling, said, ‘‘ Ay, ma’am, 
many’s the pail I’ve carried for Meggy; and when poor Betty and Sally 
were alive, why they’d have me up ‘with the lark to carry the water, for 
they had plenty of washing then; but it’s all very well that Meggy has 
lost some of hers.” ‘Then I fear, Mr. Adamson, you will not thank me 
for the errand I have come upon; I wanted to see if your sister could 
take mine.” ‘Oh! well, ma’am, I’m sure I’m quite agreeable for her to 
do so. It will be better for our stomachs, no doubt: if there’s more 
work, there’s more food ; and when we have less to eat, we just comfort 
ourselves that we have less work to do; so, either way we make the best 
of it.” 

** You seem to be of a very happy turn of mind, my good friend, to be 
pleased either way.” ‘* Why, ma’am, it would be silly indeed, at our time 
of life, when we ought to be thinking of leaving this world, instead of 
trying how to make ourselves comfortable here, to be fretting about such 
things as these; but, as I said before, I’m willing that Meggy should 
have your washing, if you and she think fit.” 

I begged him to sit down, for I saw he leant on his stick, as he stood, 
almost double, talking to me. When he sat down, I observed that one of 
his legs was quite stiff, and that he could not bend the knee at all. I told 
him that, if his sister took the washing, it should be on the express con- 
dition that he carried none of the water; for that I would rather pay a 
little more than allow him to do it with his lame leg. ‘‘Oh! ma’am, 
never think of that, it’s all in my day’s work. I can’t carry as much at a 
time as I used to do, but a few more walks backwards and forwards to the 
well are neither here nor there.” I turned to Margaret, and asked her 
what she thought about the matter; and she said she would be pleased to 
have the clothes to wash, and that she would not let Tom carry = water 
when his pains were on him, for at times he was sore troubled. ‘I shall 
forbid his carrying it at all,” Isaid; “and if you will not ae me that 
he shall not do so, I will go into one of the cottages close by, and see if 
I cannot get a boy or girl to take his place.” ‘Indeed, ma’am, you 
are too kind,” said old Adamson, “ but we'll not give you that trouble 
neither.” 

Margaret assured me she would manage so that her brother should 
not carry the water; and I then told her my name, and where I lived. I 
promised to send the clothes to her, and also to send for them again when 
they were done, and was preparing to take leave, when they begged me to 
stay and rest a little after such a long walk. This I was not sorry to do; 
not that I felt tired, but the appearance and manners of this old couple 
interested me much. 

Old Adamson’s head was quite a picture for an artist. His high fore- 
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head, and his head shining with its baldness, excepting a few silver locks 
behind, were most striking. His face covered with wrinkles, his eyes 
somewhat sunken, but beaming with intelligence and placid contentment. 
His linen so clean and white that it was a sufficient recommendation to his 
sister; and his bright yellow handkerchief tied round his neck. I think 
I can never forget the impression his first appearance made upon me. It 
was a practical illustration of the truth that ‘a contented mind is a con- 
tinual feast.” I said I would rest for half an hour, on condition that they 
would go on with their tea, which, after a little pressing, they consented 
to do. They would have liked to offer me some coffee, they said, only 
they had no milk. I told them that if they had, I would rather not have 
taken any, not having then dined ; so they sat down to their meal, at the 
cleanly-scoured table. Simple, indeed, it was—a cup of coffee without 
milk, and a slice of bread without butter. When old Adamson had 
finished, as he removed his chair from the table, he said, in an audible 
tone, ‘* Thank God.” 

‘Ah! ma’am,” he added, (observing that I was looking earnestly 
him,) ‘* Thank God for all things, is my motto.” ‘* Yes,” I said, * yours has 
been a very frugal meal, but yet I see you are thankful for it.” ‘‘ Frugal 
as it is, ma’am, ‘there’s many a poor soul that has not as much ; and many 
more who, if they have greater luxury, have not the cleanliness and com- 
fort and quiet that we have, and these are, certainly, luxuries to all, and 
especially to old age.” ‘Indeed they are, Mr. Adamson: that thankful 
spirit of yours is the greatest blessing any one can possess. But cannot 
you get a little milk to put to your coffee 2” 

I looked at Margaret, but her brother replied, ‘* Why, ma’am, since 
Meggy’s washings have fallen off so much we've managed without ; I 
dare say it’s a full year and a half ago since we gave it up. It was just 
at the beginning of ‘the winter half-year, when they put the farthings on.” 
Not understanding what he meant, I said, ‘* Put what on?” ‘ Put the 
farthings on, ma’am ; that is, when they put a farthing on to every pint; 
and as it was hard enough work for us to pay for the milk during the: 
summer half-year I said to Meg that we would try and do without milk, 
and let the money go towards the rent, for six months at all events; and 
during those six months Meg lost another washing, so I said, as we had got 
used to going without milk, we had better not take to it again: so we 
think nothing about it when we haven’t it, and if Miss Anna (a kind 
young lady, who is a good friend to us) brings us some, why we think it 
a great treat.” ‘‘ And do you, then, never indulge in butter?” I asked ; 
‘is this your constant meal?” “ Why, ma’am,” said old Adamson, 
smiling, ‘‘ If we chance to have a few pence over after paying for other 
things, we treat ourselves to a quarter of a pound of butter the next week, 
but not unless.” ‘‘ And pray how long is it since you had any pence 
over?” Meggy laughed heartily at this question, saying, “Now, Tom, 
you see the lady will know about everything, so you'll have to tell her at 
last.” “But that’s just what I cannot do, for I’m sure I have kept no 
account; have you, Meg?” ‘Not I, indeed, for you know you manage 
the money matters—the getting is my part, and the spending is yours.’ 

Her brother laughed at this acknow ledgment of his sister’s, and said, 
* You see, ma’am, I’ve the best of it after all, so I must not grumble at 
carrying a pail or two of water for her.” ‘ But you have not answered 
my question, Mr. Adamson; can you not give a guess how long it is 
since you had the pence over?” ‘‘ Why, let me see, ma’am, if I can make 
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a calculation and. tell you. Let me see, Meg, when did Mrs. Pollock 
die?” ‘Oh, it’s better than a year ago,.Tom.” ‘ Well, ma’am, then it’s 
somewhat about that time since we bought any; but Miss Anna brought 
us half a pound on new year’s day.” ‘‘ And pray who is Miss Anna ?” 
Tasked. ‘‘ Why, ma’am, do you really not know Miss Anna? why, she’s 
Squire Goodall’s daughter—she is Goodall by name, I often say, 
and. by nature too; for I’m sure she does good to all. And do you 
really not know her, ma'am?” ‘Only by name,” I replied, “though 
I've often heard of her.” ‘‘ Then, ma’am,” said old Adamson, quaintly, 
‘you'll excuse’ my saying so, but I’m sure I pity you.” “Tom,” said 
his sister, “‘ you’re making over free with the lady, I think.” 

He was beginning to apologize, but I assured him there was no occasion. 
So he went on, telling me all Miss Anna’s good qualities—how she 
brought them milk herself—and how often she had surprised them with a 
bit of meat in her basket—how many books she had lent them ; in short, 
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there never had been such a young lady, he thought, and she had asked 
the clergyman to go and see him when he had the rheumatic fever; 
and the mention of the clergyman led to the enumeration of all his 
good qualities—how kind he had been when he was ill—what beau- 
tiful prayers he had said, (all out of the Prayer-book, he added,)— 
and what a pleasant voice he had, and such a benevolent countenance, 
that goodness was stamped upon his face; and that his lady was just 
the counterpart of him—exactly what a clergyman’s wife should be 
—and such noble-looking children they had, and they: spoke so kindly 
when they came, and were so free from pride, that they would gften ask 
them for a drink of water. 

Upon this Margaret jumped up to show me the little old-fashioned mug 
which she always kept in the corner of the cupboard, ‘‘ because Master 
Seymour was so fond of it, and she would be bound to say he’d ask for 
some water the next time he came, just because he was so fond of the 
mug.” ‘“ And little Miss,” rejoined old Adamson, “ is the very image of 
her mother; and, do you know, ma’am, she gave me this yellow handker- 
chief that I have round my throat; she bought it with her own money, 
she told me, and, what’s more, hemmed it her own self, and I’m sure it was 
wonderfully done for such a little lady.” Ido not know how many more 
good people I should have heard commended by this thankful couple, if I 
had not chanced to look at my watch, and found that, instead of having been 
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half an hour seated there, I had been a whole one; so I said I must not 
stay any longer that day, but that I would come and have a chat soon 
again, for, said 1, smiling, “‘it’s very pleasant to hear of such good 
folks.” “But, ma’am,” said old Adamson, “ you surely know Mr. Sey- 
mour, your own parish priest?” ‘Oh yes, I know him very well, 
but I have no objection to hear about him notwithstanding, but not 
just now or I shall be benighted; so good afternoon. I will send 
the clothes on Monday.” Meggy once more made her respectful curtsy, 
and poor old Adamson would rise, and make a low bow, in spite of all 
his infirmities. It was nearly dark before I got home, but my mind was 
so full of this interesting old couple that I was searcely sensible of it till 
I heard the voice of one of my own servants, who had come to meet me, 
thinking that I was later than usual. 

I determined that it should not be long before I repeated my visit, for 
I felt anxious to know what old Adamson had been, and whether he had 
laid by anything in his youthful years. He looked as if he had mixed in 
the world, but yet there was no trace in his still clear complexion of hard 
rough work having been his portion. All my curiosity was excited about 
him—whether he was a widower or bachelor—I suspected the latter from 
the emphasis he laid upon the comfort of quietness, and I thought that if 
he had been a grandfather he would have enjoyed the noise of his grand- 
children’s prattle. But, however, he might have been married, and yet 
have no children; or he might have sons and daughters, and yet no 
grandchildren ; or he might have had all these, and have lost them; 
and, if so, when, and how? All these thoughts, one after another, 
passed rapidly through my mind, and I was quite anxious for a fortnight 
to pass, that I might return to the old couple, and hear something more 
of old Adamson’s history. 

I did not like to go sooner, because I was afraid they might fancy I 
was come to look after the washing. However, I did not go, even at the 
end of the fortnight ; for two of my little ones having the measles, I was 
kept a prisoner with them for some little time, and six weeks passed 
before I got to the old couple again. 

( To be continued, ) 


ON WAGES. 


Some labourers are paid higher than others. A carpenter earns more than 
a ploughman, and a watchmaker more than either; and yet this is not 
from the one working harder than the other. 

And it is the same with the labour of the mind as with that of the body. 
A banker’s clerk, who has to work hard at keeping accounts, is not paid so 
high as a lawyer or a physician. 

You see from this that the rate of wages does not depend on the 
hardness of the labour, but on the value of the work done. 

But on what does the value of the work depend? 

The value of each kind of work is like the value of all other things ; it 
is greater or less, according to the limitation of the supply—that is, 
the difficulty of procuring them. If there were no: more expense, time, 
and trouble in procuring a pound of gold than a pound of copper, then 
would gold be of no more value than copper. 

But why should the supply of watchmakers and surgeons be more 
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limited than of carpenters and ploughmen? That is, why is it more 
difficult to make a man a watchmaker than a ploughman ? 

The chief reason is, that the education required costs a great deal more. 
A long time must be spent in learning the business of a watchmaker 
or a surgeon before a man can acquire enough skill to practise; so that, 
unless you have enough to support you all this time, and also to pay your 
master for teaching you the art, you cannot become a watchmaker or 
a surgeon; and no father would go to the expense of breeding up a son 
a surgeon or watchmaker, even though he could well afford it, if he did 
not expect him to earn more than a carpenter, whose education costs much 
less. But sometimes a father is disappointed in his expectation. If the 
son should turn out stupid or idle, he would not acquire skill enough to 
maintain himself by his business; and then the expense of his education 
would be lost: for it is not the expensive education of a surgeon that 
causes him to be paid more for setting a man’s leg than a carpenter is for 
mending the leg of a table; but the expensive education causes fewer 
people to become surgeons ; it causes the supply of surgeons to be more 
limited—that is, confined to a few; and it is this limitation that is 
the cause of their being better paid. 

So that you see the value of each kind of labour is higher or lower, 
like that of all other things, according as the supply is limited. 

Natural genius will often have the same effect as the expensiveness of 
education, in causing one man to be better paid than another. For 
instance, one who has a natural genius for painting may become a 
very fine painter, though his education may not have cost more than that 
of an ordinary painter ; and he will then earn, perhaps, ten times as much, 
without working any harder at his pictures than the other. But the cause 
why a man of natural genius is higher paid for his work than another is 
still the same. Men of genius are scarce ; and their work, therefore, is of 
the more value, from being more limited in supply. 

Some kinds of labour, again, are higher paid, from the supply of them 
being limited by other causes, and not by the cost of learning them, or the 
natural genius they require. Any occupation that is unhealthy, or 
dangerous, or disagreeable, is paid the higher on that account; because 
people would not otherwise engage in it. There is this kind of limitation 
in the supply of house-painters, miners, gunpowder-makers, and several 
otners. 

Some people fancy that it is unjust that one man should not earn as 
much as another who works no harder than himself. And there certainly 
would be a hardship, if one man could force another to work for him 
at whatever wages he chose to give. This is the case with those slaves 
who are forced to work, and are only supplied by theit masters with food 
and other necessaries, like horses. So, also, it would be a hardship, if I 
were to force any one to sell me anything, whether his labour, or his 
cloth, or cattle, or corn, at any price I might choose to fix. But there is 
no hardship in leaving all buyers and sellers free—the one to ask 
whatever price he may think fit, the other to offer what he thinks 
the article worth. A labourer is a seller of labour; his employer is a 
buyer of labour ; and both ought to be left free. 

If a man choose to ask ever so high a price for his potatoes or his cows, 
he is free to do so; but then it would be very hard that he should 
be allowed to force others to buy them at that price, whether they would 
orno. In the same manner, an ordinary labourer may ask as high wages 
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as he likes; but it would be very hard to oblige others to employ him at 
that rate, whether they would or no. And so the labourer himself would 
think, if the same rule were applied to him; that is, if a tailor, and 
a carpenter, and a shoemaker, could oblige him to employ them, whether 
he wanted their articles or not, at whatever price they chose to fix. 

In former times, laws used to be often made to fix the wages of labour. 
It was forbidden, under a penalty, that higher or lower wages should be 
asked or offered for each kind of labour, than what the law fixed. But 
laws of this kind were found never to do any good; for when the rate 
fixed by law for farm-labourers, for instance, happened to be higher fhan it 
was worth a farmer’s while to give for ordinary labourers, he turned off all 
his workmen, except a few of the best hands, and employed these on the 
best land only ; so that less corn was raised, and many persons were out 
of work, who would have been glad to have had it at a lower rate, rather 
than earning nothing. ‘Then, again, when the fixed rate was so low that 
a farmer could afford to give more to the best workmen, some farmers 
would naturally try to get these into their service, by paying them 
privately at a higher rate. And this they could easily do, so as to escape 
the law, by agreeing to supply them with corn ata reduced price, or in some 
such way ; and then the other farmers were driven to do the same thing, 
that they might not lose all their best workmen; so that laws of this kind 
come to nothing. 

The best way is to leave all labourers and employers, as well as all 
other sellers and buyers, free to ask and to offer what they think fit; and 
to make their own bargain together, if they can agree, or to break it off, 
if they cannot. 

But labourers often suffer great hardships, from which they might save 
themselves by looking forward beyond the present day. They are apt to 
complain of others, when they ought rather to blame their own imprudence. 
If, when a man is earning good wages, he spends all as fast as he gets it 
in thoughtless intemperance, instead of laying by something against hard 
times, he may afterwards have to suffer great want when he is out of work, 
or when wages are lower: but then he must not blame others for this, but 
his own improvidence. So thought the bees in the following fable :— 

‘** A grasshopper, half starved with cold and hunger at the approach of 
winter, came to a well-stored beehive, and humbly begged the bees 
to relieve his wants with a few drops of honey. One of the bees asked 
him bow he had spent his time all the summer, and’ why he had not laid 
up a store of food like them? ‘ Truly,’ said he, ‘I spent my time very 
merrily, in drinking, dancing, and singing, and never once thought of 
winter.’ ‘ Our plan is very different,’ said the bee ; ‘ we work hard in the 
summer, to lay by a store of food against the season when we foresee we 
shall want it; but those who do nothing but drink, and dance, and sing 
in the summer, must expect to starve in the winter.’ ” 





COMPARING SCRIPTURE WITH SCRIPTURE. 
Tue danger of quoting detached passages of Scripture, without regard 
to their context, or to the light which other parts of God’s word may 
throw upon their interpretation, is seen in the fact that the devil 
thus brought forward passages from Scripture in order to lead our Lord to 
sin. And such perversions of the word of God, as has been truly said, 
are among the deepest and most dangerous of his devices. 
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THE USEFUL ARTS AND MANUFACTURES OF GREAT BRITAIN. 





MANUFACTURE OF COTTON YARN. 


History furnishes no example to | 


compare with the rapid growth and 
prosperity of the cotton-trade in this 
country. In the early part of the 


eighteenth century the total quantity | 
of cotton-wool annually imported into | 


Great Britain did not much exceed one 
million pounds in weight : the quantity 
imported in the year 1844 amounted 
to 646,111,304 pounds, of which 
554,196,602 pounds were retained for 
home consumption. When George 
the Third came to the throne, 1760, 
the entire value of all the cotton 
goods manufactured in Great Britain 
amounted to the annual sum of about 
two hundred thousand pounds: the 
declared value of our exports only, 


in cotton goods, amounted in the year | 
1844 to 25,805,348. ; while the quan- | 


is supposed to exceed in value ten 
millions of pounds sterling. 

This astonishing progress has been 
made in spite of difficulties which, 
at first view, would appear almost in- 


tity retained for home consumption 


dustan and China had obtained such 
celebrity for the lightness and deli- 
cacy of their cotton goods, as appa- 
rently to bid defiance to competition. 
Such, however, has been the effect of 
the improvements and inventions, 
chiefly of a few illiterate mechanics, 
aided by the stupendous steam-engine 
| of Watt, that the Hindoo now intrusts 
| the raw material to the British mer- 
chant, who, after carrying it five 
| thousand miles to be manufactured, 
returns it in the form of goods which 
successfully rival those of Hindustan 
and China. The Hindoo, incessantly 
urging his rude spinning-wheel, pro- 
duces scarcely a pound of thread in a 
long working day : in a modern cotton- 
mill, each spindle will produce up- 
| wards of a mile and a quarter of 


| thread in twelve hours; and as in 
| many mills not fewer than fifty thou- 
sand spindles are mounted, it will be 
found that a sufficient length of thread 
may be spun every day, in one of these 
mills, to go two and a half times round 
| the globe. 


surmountable. Before the year 1790, | 


North America (whence our present | 


supply is chiefly obtained) did not 
furnish us with a single pound of 
cotton ; and the inhabitants of Hin- 


| HISTORY OF THE COTTON PLANT. 


|Or the four raw materials which 
|} supply clothing, flax is said to have 
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HISTORY OF THE 


belonged originally to Egypt; the | 
sheep, which furnishes wool, to the 
mountain ranges of Asia; the silk- 
worm to China; and the cotton plant 
to India and America. 

Although cotton was not generally 
known among the nations of the earth 
until a much later period than the 
other three substances, it is now 
raised in such abundance as to be the 
cheapest of all clothing. From its 
great resemblance to sheep’s wool, it 
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was called by the ancients “the wool 
of trees ;” and, although it differs 
greatly in its properties from the 
animal fleece, the term is still retained. 
The Germans call it bawmwolle, or tree- 
wool, and the French coton en laine, 
which answers to the English term 
cotton-wool. 

Cotton-wool is contained in the 
seed-vessels of a plant belonging to 
the natural order Malvacex, or mal- 
lows, and of the genus Gossypium. 





HERBACEOUS Corron. (Gossypium herbaceum. ) 


There are many varieties of the plant, 
which have been divided into her- 
baceous cotton, shrub cotton,.and tree 
cotton, according to the mode of 
growth. Of these, the most useful 
is the herbaceous, which is extensively 
cultivated in the southern parts of 
the United States of America, in 
India, China, and other -warm cli- 
mates. The cultivators of Georgia 
and the neighbouring states grow 
three varieties of herbaceous cotton : 
first, nankin cotton, bearing the yellow 
wool of which the well-known cloths 
called nankeens are made ; but of this | 
the quantity is very limited : secondly, | 
that which is known in the country 
as green-seed cotton, of which the 
wool is white. These two grow in the 
midland and upland districts; and 
hence the white variety is known to | 
the Liverpool dealers as Upland cot- | 
ton. It is also called bowed Georgia | 
cotton, from a method of cleaning | 
it which will be described presently, | 
and also short staple cotton, which | 
refers to the length of its fibre. The | 
third and most esteemed variety is | 
the sea-island cotton, which is of long | 





staple, its fibre being much longer 
than that of any other description : 
it is strong and even, of silky texture, 
and hasa yellowish tinge, which, in all 
cotton, when not produced by acci- 
dental wetting, or by inclement sea- 
sons, is regarded as a mark of su- 
perior fineness. The seed of the 
sea-island cotton is black, while most 
of the other American cotton is pro- 
duced from green seed. It is an 
annual herbaceous plant, and, being 
found to thrive in the low, sandy 
islands which lie along the coast from 
Charleston to Savannah, the cotton 
hence derives its name. 

Herbaceous cotton attains a height 
of from eighteen to twenty-four 
inches; its leaves, which are of a 
bright dark-green colour, are marked 
with brownish veins, and are divided 
each into five lobes. The blossom 


expands into a pale yellow flower, 
which falling off, a pointed triangular 
pod appears, containing three cells ; 
this gradually increases to the size of 
a large filbert, and becomes brown as 
the woolly fruit ripens ; the expan- 
sion of the wool then causes the pod 
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to burst, when there appears a ball; tries where the annual herbaceous 


of snowy-white or of yellowish down, | 


consisting of three locks, one for each 
cell, enclosing and firmly adhering to 
the seeds, which are larger than grapes, 
but of similar form. The appearance 


of a cotton-field, while the pods are | 


progressively opening, is described as 


being highly interesting; “the fine | 


dark green of the leaf contrasting 


beautifully with the brilliant white of | 


the cotton suspended from the pods 
and floating to and fro at the bidding 
of the wind.” 

Shrub cotton grows in most coun- 


cotton is found. In the West Indies 
| its duration is about two or three 
years ; in India, Egypt, and some other 
| places, it lasts from six to ten years ; 
| in the hottest countries it is peren- 
| nial, and furnishes two crops a-year ; 
| in cooler climes it is annual, In ap- 
pearance it is much like a currant- 
ush, 

Tree cotton grows in India, China, 


| Egypt, and in the interior and on the 


1 


western coast of Africa, and in some 
parts of America. It attains a height 
of from twelve to twenty feet. 





TREE 


Corron. ( 


\ 


The cotton-plant requires a dry, 
sandy soil, and thrives where the land 
is too poor to produce any other valu- 
able crop. 
fatal, but the vicinity of the sea is fa- 
vourable to the production of the best 
cotton. 
lent manure, and the saline breezes 
promote the growth ofthe plant. The 
places in which the aiemaen sea- 
island cotton is grown have many 


Wet seasons are usually | 


siyprr ary sm. ) 


upon the cultivation of the cotton- 
plant. The seed is sown by hand in 
March and the two following months, 
according to theseason. It is planted 
in rows five feet asunder, and in holes 


| eighteen inches apart, in each of which 
The salt clay mud is an excel- | 


several seeds are placed. The land is 
carefully weeded at short intervals; 


| and as the plants come up, the weakest 


. | 
advantages ; but, being much exposed 


to the inclemencies of the weather, 
the produce varies greatly in quality. 
Great care is bestowed in America 


are drawn out, only two or three being 
left in each hole. When the plants are 
a few months old, they are again 
weeded and thinned, and the stems 
and branches topped off, to the extent 
of an inch or more from each shoot ; 
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TISTORY OF THE 


the effect of which is to retard the | 
growth of the plant in height, and to | 
promote the development of the side | 
Feanches. Some of the lower leaves 
are occasionally taken off. Good cot- 
ton cannot be produced without con- 
stant care and attention up to the 
period of flowering. In India, the 
mode of cultivation is very slovenly, | 
and little or no care is bestowed on 
the plant, the consequence of*which | 
is, that the produce is greatly inferior 
to that of the United States. 

The operation of gathering requires 
much care. The g gathe srers, consisting 
chiefly of women and young people, go 
into the field with baskets or bags sus- | 
pended from their shoulders, for the | 
reception of such portions of the wool | 
as they find sufficiently ripe. The 
usual method is to take away the seeds | 
and cotton, leaving the empty husks ; 
but in the East the whole pod is 
gathered, a method which is somewhat 
more expeditious, but has the serious 
disadvantage of injuring the cotton; | 
for the husk breaks into small pieces, 
mixes with the cotton, and cannot 
easily be separated from it. 

The gathering is always performed in 
fine weather, after the morning dew 
has disappeared, as any moisture 
would make the cotton mouldy, and 
cause the oil of the seeds to spread 
over the wool. The cotton is more | 
completely dried by exposure to the 
heat of the sun or of stoves, on a/| 
plat none s or wood, during several | 
days, whereby the seeds are afterwards 
more easily separated. 

As the cotton does not all ripen at 
the same time, the gatherers have to 
go over the same plantation many 
times. Ifthe cotton is not gathered 
soon after the pods have burst, the | 
heat of the sun injures its colour, or 
it may be blown away by the wind or 
spoiled by the rain or dew. 

3ut, between the sowing of the seed 
and the gathering of the crop, many | 
accidents may arise to defeat the hopes 
and precautions of the cultivator. 
The cotton-plant is subject to many | 
diseases, the most formidable of which, 
called the blast, is occasioned by ex- 
cessive moisture, whereby the roots 
rot and the plant perishes. This often 
happens in land which has not been | 
properly drained. In wet seasons the | 
plant is sometimes subject to a sort of | 





| formed are black ; 


| the vapour. 
| caterpillar, which remains buried in 
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over-growth, and the fruit is destroyed 
from excess of vegetation. In times 
of excessive drought, on the other 
hand, the plant is affected with a kind 
of gangrene, and appears as if scorched 
with fire ; many blossoms fall off un- 
productive, and the pods which are 
after which the 
foot-stalks wither and rot, and the 
pods fall to the earth. In this condi- 
tion nothing but careful pruning and 
most favourable weather will save the 
plant; but these remedies are often 
defeated by an insect called the cotton- 


| bug, which infests the pod in immense 


numbers, and contributes greatly to 
the destruction of the crop. But the 
most rapacious insect destroyer of this 
plant is the chenille, or cotton cater- 
pillar. This insect, which is about an 
inch or an inch and a half long, some- 
times appears singly, but at other 
times in such swarms that whole plan- 
tations are completely devoured in 
one night, not leaving a single leaf, 
flower, pod, or green sprout. It is sin- 
gular, that, although this insect gives 
out no smell, and the plants are also 
inodorous, yet, while the chenille is 
feeding on its leaves, a strong fragrant 
smell is perceptible at more than a 
hundred yards distance. As soon as 
one field is destroyed, the insect army 
marches away to another, often at some 
distance, passing several fields without 
attac king them. Unless their progress 
is stopped, they commit fearful havoc, 
but happily there are several natural 
enemies of the chenille. Turkies des- 
troy prodigious numbers of the larvee ; 
the house-wren is also fond of them ; 
and there is one bird—the black and 
yellow manakyn—that seeks them out 
with so much industry that it has 
obtained the name of chenille-bird. 
Some cultivators destroy these insects 
by the fumes of sulphur ; one person 


| holding a dish of burning sulphur un- 


der the trees, while another. covers 
them with a canvas hood, te confine 
Another description of 


the ground, occasionally does much 
mischief, by gnawing the stalk of the 
plant about half an inch from the sur- 
face. 

But, supposing the cultivator has 
escaped the more serious attacks of 
the enemies of his crop, and has 
gathered in and dried a good store of 
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cotton, he must be careful to separate | cotton adhere so firmly to the seed, 
the seeds from the wool before it is | that when the picking is done by hand, 
packed ; otherwise it would become | as it is in some parts of India, a man 
oily and mouldy. The fibres of the | can scarcely clean more than a pound 





PRIMITIVE COTTON-GILN, 


of cotton ina day. In other parts of | placed horizontally, one above the 
India, as also in China, a rude hand-| other, on a stand a few feet from the 
mill, or roller-gin, is employed. It | ground,sand moving round nearly ia 
consists of two fluted wooden rollers, | contact. The upper roller is turned 





“Bowrne” Corton 
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by a handle, and the lower is carried 
along with it by a perpetual screw at 
the axis. The cotton is put in at one 
side, and drawn through by the re- 
volving rollers ; but the -seeds, being 
too large to pass through the opening, 
are torn off, and fajl down on the op- 
posite side from the cotton. By this 
method, one workman is able to sepa- 
rate from seed from forty to sixty-five 
pounds of cotton a-day. 


1 


| 


The cotton is then bowed, to clear | 


it from dirt and knots. A large bow, 
made elastic by a complication of 


strings, is used : this being put in con- | 


tact with a heap of cotton, the work- 
man strikes the string with a heavy 
wooden mallet, and its vibrations open 


the dust and dirt, and raise it into a 
downy fleece. The hand-mill and the 


bow have been used from time imme- | 
morial in many parts of Asia, and they | 


were formerly used in America, whence 
the term bowed Georgia cotton still 
retained in commerce. 

The long-stapled, or sea-island cot- 
ton, is still separated from its seeds 
by rollers, constructed on a large scale, 
and worked by horse, or steam, or 
water power. A mill of this kind, 
capable of cleaning eight or nine hun- 
dred pounds of cotton in a day, has 
been described by Captain Basil Hall. 


It consists of two wooden rollers of 


about an inch in diameter ; these are | 


placed horizontally, parallel, and touch- 
ing each other. 
sort of comb, having iron teeth two 


inches long and seven-eighths of an | 


inch apart. This comb is of the same 


length as the rollers, and is so placed | 
that its teeth come nearly in contact | 


with them. When the machine is set 


in motion, the rollers are made to re- | 
volve with great rapidity, so that the | 


cotton, being laid upon them, is by 
their motion drawn in between the 
two, whilst mo space is left for the 
seeds to pass with it. To detach these 
from the fibres of cotton, in which they 
are enveloped, the same machinery 
which impels the rollers gives to the 
toothed instrument above a quick 
wagging motion to and fro, by means 
of which the pods of cotton, as they 
are oast upon the rollers, are torn open 
just as they are beginning to be drawn 
in: the seeds, now released from the 
coating which had encircled them, fly 


| is made to pass. 
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off, like sparks, to the right and left, 
while the cotton itself passes between 
the rollers. The sharp iron teeth of 
the comb, moving very rapidly, some- 
times break the seeds; then the 
minute pieces are instantly hurried 
on, and pass between the rollers with 
the cotton. These stray particles are 
afterwards separated by hand, a pro- 
cess which is called moting. In order 
to cleanse the cotton entirely from 
any remaining fragment of seed, it is 
subjected to another process. This 
consists of whisking it about in a light 
wheel, through which a current of air 
As it is tossed out 
of this winnowing machine, it is ga- 


| thered up and conveyed to the packing 
the knots of the cotton, shake from it | 


Over them is fixed a | 


| ton from the 


house, where, by means of screws, it 
is forced into bags, each, when filled, 
weighing about three hundred pounds. 
These are then sewed up, and sent to 
the place of shipment, where they are 
again pressed, and reduced to half their 
original size. The short-stapled cot- 
ton is compressed by means of the 
hydraulic press, five or six hundred- 
weight being packed into a bulk of 
twelve or thirteen cubic feet. The 
average gross weight of a bag of cot- 
United States varies 
from 330 to 350 Ibs. 

The above method of separating 
the seed from the wool answers very 
well for the sea-island, or black-seeded 
cotton: but in the green-seeded, or 
short-stapled varieties, the seeds re- 
tain the wool with so much force, that 
a more powerful machine is required. 
This is the saw-gin, invented by Mr. 
Eli Whitney, a native of Massachusetts, 
by which three hundredweight of 
cotton may be cleaned in a day. In 
this machine “the cotton is put into 
a receiver, or hopper, of considerable 
length, compared with its width, one 
side of which is formed by a grating 
of strong parallel wires, aboutan eighth 
of an inch apart. Close to the hopper 
is a wooden roller, having upon its 
surface a series of circular saws, an 
inch and a half apart, which pass 
within the grating of the hopper to a 
certain depth. When the roller is 
turned, the teeth of the saws lay hold 
of the locks of cotton, and drag them 
through the wires, whilst the seeds 
are prevented, by. their size, from pass- 
ing through, and fall to the bottom 





| of the receiver, where they are carried 
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off by a spout. The cotton is after- 
wards swept from the saws by a re- 
volving cylindrical brush. When first 
invented, the wooden cylinder was 
covered with teeth of wire like cards, 
but the saw was found to answer the 
purpose better. The saw-gin injures, 
in some degree, the fibre of the cotton ; 


but it affords so cheap a way of clean- | 


ing it, that all the North American 
cotton, except the sea-island, under- 
goes this operation.” 

It is very probable that, but for this 
invention, the commoner sorts of cot- 
ton could not have been cultivated 


with success, as a more costly method | 


of cleaning would have raised their 
price in the market to a degree sufii- 
cient to exclude them. This inven- 
tion has had considerable influence in 


promoting the growth and exports of | 


cotton from the United States; so 
that Eli Whitney, as it has been well 
remarked, “did for the planters of the 


southern states, what the genius of | 


Arkwright and Watt did for the ma- 
nufacturers of England.” Before the 
year 1790, North America supplied us 


* Baines, “ History of the Cotton Manufacture.” 


with no cotton. In 1791 a trifling 
quantity was exported. In 1793 the 
saw-gin came into operation ; and af- 
ter this there is nothing in the history 
| of industry to compare with the in- 
crease of the American cotton trade, 
unless it be the growth of the manu- 
| facture in this country. The follow- 
| ing is an extract from the official re- 
| turns of the exports of cotton from 
| the United States to various parts of 
| the world :-— 





Years. Ibs. 
—_— US 189,316 
was + == 138,328 
1794 - - - 1,601,760 
1795 - - - 5,276,300 
1798 -- - 9,360,005 
1800 - - - 17,789,803 
| 1805 - - - 40,383,491 
| 1810 - - - 93,874,201 
1820 - - = 127,860,152 
1825 - - - 176,439,907 
1830 - - = 298,459,102 
1841 - - = §30,204,100 


In the year 1844 the quantity of 
cotton wool sent from the United 


_ | States to this country alone amounted 


| to 517,218,622 Ibs. 


( To be continued.) 





EASTER DAY. 


1 cot me flowers to strew thy way ; 


I got me boughs off 


many a tree : 


But thou wast up by break of day, 
And brought’st thy sweets along with thee. 


The sun arising in the East, 

Though he give light, and the East perfume, 
If they should offer to contest 

With thy arising, they presume. 


Can there be any day but this, 
Though many suns to shine endeavour ? 
We count three hundred ; but we miss : ~ 
There is but one; and that one, ever. 


G. Herperrt, 


eee OOO 


Sum up, at night, what thou hast done by day ; 
> And, in the morning, what thou hast to do. 


Dress and undress thy soul. 


And growth, of it. 


Mark the decay, 


If, with thy watch, that too 
Be down, then wind up both. 


Since we shall be 


Most surely judged, make thy accounts agree. 


G, Hersenr. 
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